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Dear Dr. Bowen:=- 


I am sending separately a more or less re- 
vised version of the thesis I prepared for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. At the time I. 
originally wrote it I had every intention of 
thus revising it. And upon revising it I have 
found many more mistakes as to exact location 
of references than I supposed I could possibly 
make. No doubt there are still mistakes in it 
such as would have to be corrected for such a 
} document to go through the press. However, I 
i have carefully checked all references and I be- 
lieve the resultant document to be essentially 
accurate. 


The essay is not exactly what I would write 
now, neither is it exactly as I wrote it orig- 
inally. It is my ideas of the year 1925 brought 
up to date in some particulars. Will you there- 
fore see that the early copy of my essay is com- 
mitted to the flames and the copy I am now send- 
ing, substituted? 


. Sincerely yours, 


Iurieon TRE Siti 


DEDICATED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE WILLOW PLACE CHAPEL CONGREGATION 


OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Most of them will probably never trouble to read this essay; 


but without their devotion to the Christian Eucharist itself, 


this essay would never have been written. 
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I INTRODUCTION 


The liturgy to which these pages are an introduction is a 
revision of one which I prepared in the summer of 1982. The original 
liturgy has been in use in Willow Place (Unitarian) Chapel, Brook- 
lyn, New York since that time. It has been celebrated on a few 
occasions in other churches. In the mean time I have endeavored 
to look upon it in as detached a way as possible; and have also 
tried to be heedful of the criticisms it has received. The pree« 
ent revision is the result, and I shall welcome every thoughtful 
criticism which any reader (or anyone who may take part in a cel- 
ebration of it) may make. 

My opportunity for introducing a liturgy of this sort in Wil- 
low Place Chapel was unusual. The Chapel, itself, was (and is) a 
building of great beauty. Fixed liturgical forms were much in use, 
and the services were carefully ordered and were conducted with 
much dignity when I took up my work in the Chapel. The altar there 
was in its traditional place in the chancel, and the candles in. the 
tall candle-eticks at either side of the altar were always lighted 
for the chief Sunday service. A cross surmounted the reredos of” 
the altar. A volunteer choir of young people entered the chancel 
at the beginning of the service singing in procession. Both the 
choir and ks aibdekes wore black gowns. It ‘was customary for the 
minister to sing the versicles to which the choir sang the answers. 


some of the members of the congregation had earlier in life been 


members of Lutheran and Episcopal churches. They had thus become 


accustomed to the use of written liturgies previous to their ac- 


quaintance with Willow Place Chapel. The eucharist was one of the 


.Sstablished gsérvices in the Chapel and was deeply cherished by the 


. od > 


> 
congregation.” Most important of all I had the loyal cooperation 


and the thoughtful and sympathetic criticism of the Reverend 
John Howland Lathrop, N.D., my senior colleague, and of Mr. Hen- 
ry W. Troelsch the volunteer choirmaster of the Chapel. 

I can not enter into any systematic polemic in favor of the 
widespread. inteoduation of the liturgy which I herewith present. 
For one thing I consider the liturgical freedom of Unitarian 
churches one of the greatest glories of the religious fellowship 
which I love most. Had it not been for that freedom this liturgy 
could never have been prepared. On the other hand the restoration 
of the altar within Unitarian houses of worship, the manifest in- 
terest of Unitarian ministerg whenever the subject of public wor- 
ship is brought up, the widespread use of printed liturgical forms, 
Unitarian experiments with pageantry and the broadened and increased 
use of traditjonal religious music seem to me an indication that 
Unitarians may be resdy and waiting for some religious rite in 
which all these tendencies may together find expression. The eu- 
charist is such a rite. Of course the tendencies I have mentioned 
are not confined to the Unitarian fellowship of churches. For in- 
stance, the altar is almost as much an innovation in American 
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Episcopalianism as it is in American Unitarianism. Increased at- 
tention to architecture, forms of worship, pageantry, the restora- 
tion of altar, cross, eto., are characteristic of Protestant 
churches of all denominations. 

The eucharist can not be said to flourish amongst Unitarians 
at the present time. In many of our churches the eucharist is 


never celebrated at all. In others of our churches it survives only 


in the most attenuated form. I believe that in most of the 
churches where it is celebrated there is an exodus of comparative- 
ly vast proportions at the conclusion of the regular morning ser- 
vice and before the "communion service" itself begins. However, 
we have that in common with the churches of other denominations. 
There is such an exodus, for instance, at the eleven o'clock ser- 
vice in St. Paul's Episcopal Cathedral in Boston on communion Sun- 
days. It is to be seen in Baptist churches. I do not think we 
give the eucharist a fair chance. In one of the churches I know 
best the "communion service" begins not less than one hour and 
twenty minutes after the beginning of the regular eeracee service, 
and it lasts for about half an hour. The habit of leaving church 
at a given time, and plain hunger would explain a good part of the 
exodus which takes place in that church before the communion ser- 
vice. But even so half the congregation remains, for the service 
is very moving. 

One more point. I think that the euchsarist as Unitarians 
genera l@y celebrate it lacks the note of thanksgiving ana triumph 
which was its supreme cheracteristic historically. It is the love 
of Jesus -- supremely shown in his willingness to lay down his life | 
for those he loved --, and the glorious fellowship of those who 
with him make love the rule of their lives that the eucharist cel- 
corates. The chief concern of the eucharist is with "the greatest 
thing in the world." Now the absolutely necessary way of showing 
love is through deeds. We know love only. as we experience its work. 
But that is not the end of the matter. It is human nature to want 


to celebrate what means most to us. We pay our homage to the memory 


of the men and of the events which mean most to us. We adorn and 
beautify the home in which our life may center. Perhaps the euchar- 
ist would mean more to us if we recognized it as the Festival of 
Brotherly Love whith it is. 

Many of our churches distribvute quantities of a tract called 
"The Unisarsiee Church" by the Rev. Joseph H. Crooker. Dr. Crooker 
explains for the benefit of his readers, "In many Unitarian churches 


Communion is observed, but always as a purely memorial service, 


free. from sacrificial reference or symbolism." If what Dr. Crooker 
says is true literally it may help to explain further the small 
vlace of the eucharist among the religious devotions of Unitarians. 
We do not want a mere memorial of Jesus' last hours. What we do 
want is to pay our homage to the power of love in the world. Jesus' 
last hours are only the illustration and the proof of the love which 
made him the world's light. Gratitude and thanksgiving, fellowship 
and consecration, these are the themes of the eucharist. Inciden- 
tally we had better recognize the isatttsae of Jesus, for sacrifice 
is the only sure proof of love anywhere. Dr. Crooker over-stated 
himself by limiting the word sacrifice to only one narrow inter- 
pretation of its meaning. Whatever any Unitarian celebration of 
the eucharist may leave out I am sure that even now it does not ut- 
terly fail to symoiige the sacrifice of Jesus in the larger and 
truer sense. : 

How can we celebrate the eucharist so as to make it’s true 
Significance plain? Certainly not by making it a comparatively in- 
significant appendage of the long and elaborate morning service 


now customary in at.least many Unitarian churches; nor by celebrat— 


ing it in direct conflict with the usual hour of Sunday dinner of 
the worshippers whose participation in it we would win. Ministers 
are often accused of protracting religious exercises unduly any- 
how. There are two further possibilities as tio the hour for cel- 
sbrating the eucharist. The first is to celeorate the eucharist 
within the time of our usual morning service. The second-is to 
make an entirely separate service of it. 

Now the first possibility is not quite so revolutionary as 
it sounds. All liturgies divide themselves into two chief parts, 
the Liturgy of the Word, and the e+ |e ey The Liturgy of 
the Word in every historic order for the celeodration of the eu- 
charist corresponds almost exactly to our regular Sunday morning 
service. Like that it involves the reading of lessons (though not 
always in later Mediaeval days a sermon), the singing of hymns and 
the offering of prayer. What we can do is to compress our ordin- 
ary service on communion Sundays enough 80 that the eucharist prop- 
‘“ may be completed within the ordinary time of our service. Our 
ordinary Sunday service compressed can thus become our Liturgy of 
the Word. After that liturgy of the word those who are not to take 
part in the eucharist iteelf can leave if they will -- just as they . 
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did in the earlier days of Christianity, when "catechumens" and 
"penitents" not only withdrew from the service, but were required to 
withdraw. 

As to the eucharist itself. Curiously enough our ordinary — 
Sunday morning services contain a direct survival of the ancient 
cucharist -~ the offering. Our offering takes the place of an older 


; TN, $00 
congregational offering of bread and wine for use in the eucharist. 


i 


We still keep the name. The offering seems to have come to us by 
way of the Church of England. In some Unitarian churches we stand up 
end ging an “offertory sentence" to make our offering more an act 


of worship. The offering in the old days and the “offertory" in 


the Roman rite to-day -- a dedication of bread and wine for use later -- 


answer to Paul's statement that Jesus "took bread" as the first 
act of his eucharist. Then Jesus gave thanks. Thence the fact 
that in ancient days a prayer of thanksgiving with congregational 
soclamations was the outstanding feature of the rite. From that 


came the name of the whole rite "The Eucharist," "The Thanksgiving." 


After a salutation -- such as "The Lord be with you" -- and its 
e.g. TCP 3O 
anewer, the celebrant said, "Lift up your hearts." The congrega- 


tion answered, "We lift them up unto the Lord." Most appropriately 
the celebrant said, "Let us give thanks unto our Lord God." The 
congregation answered, "It is meet and right so to do." Then, 
lifting up his hands as pagan worshippers also did when they prayed, 
the celebrant began the great thanksgiving, praising God for his 
rlory, his creation of all things, and his perpetual providence. 

The congregation joined in with the celebrant and his assistants 
singing, ‘Holy, noiy: holy, Lord God of Hosts, heaven and earth are 
full of thy glory. Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is he that coms 
eth in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest." Then the 
celebrant continued offering thanksgiving for God's goodness in 
disciplining his human children -- "calling" them by the Law ‘and 
educating them by. the prophets. Especially he offered. thanke for 


the life and sacrifice of Jesus and for the way he opened for the 


establishment of the kingdom of God. Sometimes he offered thanks- 
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giving for the saints and martyrs of the new day. Oalling to mind 


Jesus! last supper and its significance he related the present 
celebration of the eucharist with it, offering a prayer for the 
senile me God's spirit upon the worshippers and at the same time ded- 
icating the bread and wine before him to their use (as we would ex- 
plain it today) in showing forth the love of Jesus and the fellow- 
ship of all who were to partake of the food thus set apart. Thus 
he prayed (following the thought of his day) that they might be- 
come the body and the blood of Jesus. 
TOP 42 

Often the worshippers broke in with acclamations. They had 
already sung the sanctus. In any case they FE ee Amen when the 
thanksgivings were done. Perhaps with a feeling of unworthiness 
at using words first spoken by one so holy -= the celebrant gener- 
ally introduced it by > st aa begging God to allow the worshippers 
to say it -- the congregation united with the celebrant in repeating 
the prayer which Jesus had spoken when his disciples asked him to 
teach them to pray. After thanks had thus been given (at Jesus! eu- 
charist Paul says "and when he had given thanks"), the celebrant would 


break the bread, and it would be given to the worshippers, who, no 
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doubt, had been standing up throughout ges cy dead as the celebrant 
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himself was. The distribution was "the communion." That might be 
followed by further fitting devotions. Then the congregation would 
be dismissed. Our prayer of thanksgiving can be much the same to- 
day. The distribution cante® omitted if its eniasion is necessary. 
My readers can easily think of some of the advantages and of 
the disadvantages ofcelebrating the eucharist at a time separate 


from that of the regular morning service. However, I must call 


attention to the possibility of observing certain great days wit 
a celebration of the suchariet. All Souls' Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Maundy Thursday, perhaps Good Friday, could thus be ob- 
served. Perhaps a eucharist could be celebrated comparatively 
early Sunday mornings, or possibly even during the afternoon or 
vening. In any case the separate hour would give an opportunity 
to use a Liturgy of the Word based a little more than our usual 
service is upon traditional lines. The opportunity might or 
might not be used. Possibly some congregations would welcome on 
occasions a Liturgy of the Word different from their ordinary or- 
jer of worship at the regular hour of service. The liturgy to 
which my readers are now invited to give their sympathetic atten- 
tion provides both a Liturgy of the Word ana a Liturgy of the Eu- 
charist, so to speak, as do its ancient prototypes. Translating 
its historic name into English the present liturgy might be called 


"The Thanksgiving." 


/ 


“ 


II <A SUGGESTED INTRODUCTION "TO THE WORSHIPPER" 
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This service is a "sacrifice of thanksgiving" to God for 
all his goodness to his human children, and especially for his Trev- 
elation of himself in that utter consecration of life which was ex- 
emplified to us in Jesus Christ. Gathered around a common table, 
and in the presence of a common Father we are made brothers and sis- 
ters of each other and of Christ himself. How great is the fellow- 
ship of all those who have been brought nearer to the Father and 
nearer to each other through the profound lessons and solemn emotions 
associated with this ancient rite! By it we are united not only to 
those who are present with us in one room, but to the whole company 
of the followers and friends of Jesus, living and dead. All Christ- 
endom offers up its prayer and its thanksgiving with us as we par- 
ticipate in this service. 

Throughout the history of Christianity this service in one 
form or another has been the chief symbolic expression of the fel- 
loweh 3p ef Christians with each other, and the most solemn act of 
Christian worship. To itself this service has drawn an ever-increas- 
ing wealth of fruitful meanings as now one aspect of it and now 
another has received emphasis. Judaism had, and in fact still has, 
religious meals which have had much in common with the service here 
set forth. The religions called heathen, too, have made much of 
rites which have had amazingly close resemblances to this service in 
its manifold forms. In fact such rites are almost as characteristic | 
Of heathendom as they are of Christianity itself; and Christianity 
must admit a very great indebtedness to religions which have preceded 
it, or which have been contemporary with it, for the forms in which it 


has sought to express its worship. Therefore heathendon, too, of- 
fers up its prayer and its thanksgiving with us as we are led to 
worship through this service. 

We can think of this service as related to the sacrifices of 
an earlier day by regarding it as an act of thanksgiving to God for 
his bounty in providing us with the material benefits of food and 
shelter. That thought is expressed in the setting apart and offering 
for use in his worship of some of his own gifts. We can think, if 
we will, of the banquet with which the people of Jesus' time be- 
lieved the kingdom of God would be inaugurated. With this thought 
in mind the service may be to us an anticipation of the day when 
warfare and strife and bitterness will have given away to peace and 
righteousness and Christian good will, and when brotherhood will pre- 
vail throughout the earth. The broken bread and the wine poured out, 
show forth the sacrifice of Jesus. Thus they bring before us some 
of the deepest of mysteries: Jesus lifted up upon the cross and thus 
drawing all men unto him; death swallowed up in victory; faithfulness 
unto death; that greatest love shown in a man laying down his life 
for his friends. 

The general arrangement of the. service as it is here set forth 
is very ancient. In conformity with New Testament teaching, and in 
conformity with universal ancient custom, its central prayer is a x 
prayer of thanksgiving, during which bread and wine are set apart. 
The service begins with words of penitence and pardon. The collect 
or collects as they vary from day to day and week to week set the key 


for the service and give to each celebration its own especial emphasis. 


The alternation of lessons and of singing has been characteristic 
of Christian worship from the beginning. It is a widespread custom 
for the congregation reverently to stand during the reading of the 
chief lesson. In ancient days bread and wine for use in the service 
were actually presented by the congregation during the offertory. 
Thence came offertory prayers. A general prayer, although its form 
and its place in the service have varied greatly, has almost always 
been a part of the service. The salutation followed by the words 
"Lift up your hearts," the preface beginning "It is very meet" and 
the sanctus have had their place in the prayer of thanksgiving from 
very early days. The Lord's Prayer has long been associated with 
the close of the prayer of thanksgiving. Before the close of the 
service the variable post-communion collect or collects reemphasize 
the message of the collect or collects used at the beginning of the 
service. 

The name of this service has varied greatly from age to age. 
In the earliest deve it was known as "The Breaking of Bread." Soon, 
however, it took to itself the name by which it has since most uni- 
versally been known, "The Eucharist," "The Giving of Thanks." In days 
when there was a prejudice against all churchly tradition this name 
was dropped, and two other names with very ancient associations, "The: 
Communion" or "The Lord's Supper" were used. The name "The Mass" by 
which this service is known among Roman Catholics is related to some 
words of dismissal in the Roman form of this service. 
In the following pages the words assigned to the congregation 


are indented from the margin. You are asked to join heartily in them. 


At a choral celebration many of the words of the service are set to 
music and sung by those to whom they are assigned. Inasmuch as more 
than one minister may participate in the celebration of this service, 
the chief officiating minister is referred to as the celebrant. 

After all you, dear Worshipper, must fill this service with 
meaning yourself. You must offer your own Thanksgiving. You must 
bring to it your own deepest communion. It is your meditation upon 


the life and influence of someone who seems like Jesus to you, which 


will be helpful and uplifting to you as you participate in this rite. 


And should you be present at a more elaborate celebration of this 
service marked by the use of music, of lights, and with perhaps a 
number of persons to minister around the table or altar, will you 
not think upon the appropriateness of beauty, of dignity and of care 
in the presentation of a rite so weighted with significance? 


III A SUGGESTED LITURGY 
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AN ORDER 
FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE RITE 
COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE 


EUCHARIS§T 
OR THE 
‘HOLY COMMUNION 


"T will offer unto thee the 
Sacrifice of Thanksgiving." 
Psalm 116:7. 
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AN INTROIT OR OTHER HYMN OR ANTHEM MAY BE SUNG AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE SERVICE OR BETWEEN OR AFTER THE FIRST TWO PRAYERS. 


THE CONGREGATION WILL RISE AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE CELEBRANT. 


Al. STANDING THE CELEBRANT MAY FIRST SAY 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee 
and worthily magnify thy holy name. 


THE CONGREGATION WILL ANSYVER 
Amen. 


THEN MAY THE CELEBRANT SAY AND THE CONGREGATION ANSWER 
I will go unto the altar of God. 

Even unto the God of my joy and gladness. 
Our help is in the name of the Lord. 

Yho hath made heaven and earth. 


THE NEACON OR CELEBRANT WILL SAY 
Let us unite in making our humble confession before God. 


THE CONGREGATION WILL KNEEL OR SIT WITH HEAD BOWED AND WILL UNITE IN 
SAYING 
Almighty and most merciful Father, We confess the deep ingrat- 
itude of our manifold transgressions of thy holy laws. We de- 
plore our faults and errors, And the sins which in time past 
we have committed, In thought and feeling, In word and deed, 
Against ourselves and one another, Against Heaven and before 
thee. Cleanse us, we beseech thee, from all our! stains, 
Receive this offering of our humble supplication, And give 
us grace that we may walk worthily All the days of our life. 
Amen. 


THE CELEBRANT OR OTHER MINISTER APPOINTED WILL SAY 

lmighty God, our Heavenly Father, who by his spirit calleth us to re- 
pent and forsake our sins, look upon us, and in his tender mercy take 
from us the burden of our transgressions. May he cleanse us from ev- 
ery unholy desire, and remove from us every vain and evil thought; 
that our worship may be pure and acceptable in his sight, and that 
hereafter we may live righteously and to his glory. 


TEE CONGREGATION; AS AT THE END OF EVERY PRAYER, WILL ANSWER 
Amen. 


HERE MAY A SUITABLE HYMN OR ANTHEM BE SUNG 


THEN MAY THE CELEBRANT SAY AND TEE CONGREGATION ANSWER 
The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 
Let us pray. 


TEE CONGREGATION KNEELING OR BOWING WILL ANSYVER AFTER EACH COLLECT 
Amen. | 


A LESSON WILL THEN BE READ. 


AFTER EACH LESSON HE WHO READS IT MAY SAY 
Here endeth the Epistle (or Leeson or Gospel) for the Day. 


A GRADUAL OR OTHER ANTHEM MAY BE SUNG. OR THE CONGREGATION MAY 
SING A HYMN 


THE DEACON OR MINISTER APPOINTED TO READ THE GOSPEL MAY ANNOUNCE 
The Gospel according to beginning at the verse. 


WHERE IT IS CUSTOMARY THE CONGREGATION WILL STAND AND ANSVER 
Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


THEN WILL THE CONGREGATION REMAIN STANDING UNTIL THE END OF THE 
GOSPEL 


A HYMN MAY FOLLOW, NOTICES MAY BE GIVEN AND A SERMON MAY BE PREACHED. 
A BIDDING PRAYER OR LITANY OR OTHER GENERAL PRAYER MAY BE OFFERED 
AT THIS TIME. 


AS SUCH GENERAL PRAYER THE FOLLOWING MAY BE USED ENTIRE OR IN PART. 
THE DEACON OR CELEBRANT MAY FIRST SAY 

Dearly beloved, we have received it that the Master on the night be- 
fore he died, as he supped with his disciples in an upper chamber, 
took bread and broke it before them, likening it unto his crucified 
body, and poured out wine as a visible parable of the spilling of 
his blood. As we repeat this act with reverence, may the spirit which 
kept him steadfast, though forseeing death, be quickened in us. 


We remember also that Christians in all ages have partaken of the 
bread and wine as a sign of their fellowship. May the symbol of love 
crown the parable of loyalty, and, in communion with Jesus Christ and 
all faithful servants of God, who have counted not their lives more 
dear than the triumphs of the spirit, let us seek the Lord in prayer 
that we may receive strength to overcome the trials and temptations 
of this world. 


O God, our Heavenly Father, grant that this service may be profitable 
to all who partake of it, for the sanctification of body and soul, 
for fruitfulness in good ‘works and for the establishing of thy holy 
church. 

_" 


We remember in this our communion and beseech thee to bless the mul- 


titudes of every name who are joined with us in one household of faith, 


our brethren and sisters in Christ throughout the world. 


We remember those who have fallen asleep in Christ in the joyful hope 
of resurrection unto life eternal. O Lord, refresh their spirits 
with the light of thy countenance. 


Ye remember the fathers from the beginning of the world and all who 
have wrought righteousness even down to the present day. Grant unto 
us, 0 God, that we may have our part and lot with all thy saints. 


We remember all such as journey and them that sojourn in strange lands. 
May it please thee to abide with them wheresoever they abide, and when 
they travel to bring Shem in safety to their destined goal. 


We remember all who are sick and in distress, all who suffer in body 


or in mind, all who are in prison or in bonds: as bound with them and 


ag sufferers with them we bear them in our hearts and pray for their 
relief. ; : 


We remember our enemies, if there be any who have injured us or cher- 
ish hatred against us. We beseech thee to turn their hearts that we 
may live peaceably with all men. May we freely forgive all who have 
wronged us; and if there be any whom we have wronged may we make 
amends and seek forgiveness. 


We remember the whole family of man, beseeching thee that the spirits 
of all flesh may taste of thy grace and that the ends of the earth 
may see the salvation of our God. 


THE CONGREGATION WILL ANSWER 
Amen. 


id itn he ie alt Gee gin BP Be 
DURING THE OFFERTORY ANTHEM THE CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE RECEIVED. 


THEN WILL FOLLOW THIS OFFERTORY PRAYER. THE CONGREGATION WILL 
STAND AS THE CELEBRANT SAYS 
Let us pray. 


All things come of thee, O Lord. With grateful hearts we dedicate 
to use in thy service these, our offerings of bread and wine, thy 
gifts to us, and with them these other oblations of thy bounty which 
we present to thee, here, at thine altar. Before thee we now offer 
the sacrifice of our thanksgiving and the incense of our prayers 

and we present ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, 
holy and living sacrifice unto thee... As this bread was once scat- 
tered on the mountains and is here gathered into one, so may thy 
children of every nation, kindred and tongue be made one living and 
holy fellowship, and as this wine was gathered from the fruit of 
the vine, so may all thy people abide as branches of that holy vine, 
made known to us in Jesus Christ, and bring forth much good fruit 

to thy glory. 


THE CONGREGATION WILL ANSWER 
Amen. 


THE CANON 


_THEN WILL FOLLOW THE PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING. ALL WILL REMAIN STAND- 
ING. THE CONGREGATION FILL MAKE ANSWER WHEN THE CELEBRANT SAYS 
The Lord be with you. 
And with thy spirit. 
Lift up your hearts. 
We lift them up unto the Lord. 
Let us give thanks unto our Lord God. 
It is meet and right so to do. 


It is very meet, right and our bounden duty that we should at all 
times and in all places give thanks unto thee, O Lord, Holy Father, 
Almighty, Everlasting God. 


HERE, ON OCCASION, MAY FOLLOW THE PROPER PREFACE. 


eo 


Therefore with prophets and saints, apostles and seers, with all 
the company of those who strive to do thy will, and with thy whole 
creation, we laud and magnify thy glorious name, evermore praising 
thee and saying, 


HERE ALL UNITE 
Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Hosts. Heaven and earth are 
full of thy glory. Hosanna in the highest. Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest. 


All glory be to thee, O Lord, for all thy goodness and loving- 
kindness to us and to all men. We give thee thanks for life and 
its blessings, for the world and all its fulness. Thou hast given 
us for companions many near and dear to us who have blessed us far 
beyond our power to make any return. By seers and prophets even 
down to this present day thou hast taught us of that kingdom of 
righteousness and peace which thou dost bid us establish within 
ourselves and among all men. We thank thee for countless unknown 
and lowly people who have shown thee forth in lives of affection and 
usefulness. We bless thee for the law, and for the word that came 
through the prophets, but most of all at this time for him who to 
us is thy word made flesh, who dwelt among us full of grace and 
truth; whose memorial we here set forth: 


For we have received it that the Lord Jesus, the same night in 
which he was betrayed, took bread; and, when he had given thanks, 
brake it and said, Take, eat: this is my body, which is broken for 
you: this do in remembrance of me. After the same manner also 

he took the cup, when he had supped, saying, This cup is the new 
testament in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of me. 


Wherefore,.O Lord and Heavenly Father, we thy loving servants, 
thankfully remembering his gracious words and sacrificial life, 
his precious death upon the cross and glorious reign within the 
hearts of men, do celebrate and offer here before thee, of thine 
own gifts, the memorial which thy servant Jesus himself first made 
with his disciples. 


And we beseech thee by thy Spirit so to bless and sanctify both 
us and these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that we, re- 
ceiving them in memory of Jesus, may be brought to fuller communion . 
with hig life and sacrifice, and may abide one body with him, in the 
fellowship of all faithful people, 


4 


With whom‘we ascribe all honor and glory unto thee, O Father Al- 
mighty, world without end. 


THE CONGREGATION WILL ANSWER 
Amen. 


AY ee SILENCE BE KEPT FOR A SPACE; AFTER WHICH THE MINISTER WILL 
Y 


And now, as Jesus himself hath taught us, we are bold to say, 


ALL WILL UNITE IN SAYING : 
Our Father, who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name: Thy king- 
dom come: Thy will be done: On earth as it is in heaven. 


Give us this day our daily bread: 


tn 


E pie Less 


And forgive us our trespasses, 


As we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation, But deliver us from evil. For thine is the 
kingdom, The power and the glory , For ever and ever. Amen. 


THEN WILL THE CELEBRANT LIFT UP AND BREAK THE BREAD, AND HE MAY ALSO 
POUR OUT WINE. 


THE COMMUNION 
THE CONGREGATION WILL KNEEL OR BE SEATED. 


NURING THE COMMUNION TIME ANTHEMS AND HYMNS MAY BE SUNG OR SILENCE 
MAY BE KEPT. 


AS HE DELIVERS THE COMMUNION BREAN THE CELEBRANT MAY SAY 4 
Take this in remembrance of Jesus and of all Christlike souls. 


AS HE DELIVERS THE COMMUNION WINE THE DEACON OR CELEBRANT MAY SAY 
Receive this in remembrance of Jesus and of all Christlike lives. 


THE DISTRIBUTION ENDED, ONE OF THE FOLLOWING PRAYERS, OR SUCH OTHER 
NEVOTIONS AS THE CELEBRANT MAY THINK FITTING, MAY BE OFFERED. 
Let us pray. 


O Lord, we thank thee for the blessed fellowship of all faithful 
people who have loved and labored and suffered for others since the 
world began. Give us grace henceforth to continue in the fellowship 
of that glorious army which strives to conquer gin and evil, and to 
make this earth at last thy kingdom of love and peace. 


THE CONGREGATION, AS AFTER ALL SUCH PRAYERS, WILL ANSWER 
Amen. é 


Grant unto us, Almighty God, that we communing with one another and 
with thee, may feel our hearts burn within us; until all pure and 
just and holy things are lovely to us, and we find nothing to fear 
but that which is hateful in thine eyes. Let thy peace possess our 
souls, while we look to thy loving kindness and tender mercy to lift 
us above that which is low and mean. Give to the spirit within us 

a perfect victory, O thou who makest thy servants more than conquer- 
ors, even as was Jesus Christ. 

Amen. 


POST-COMMUNION 
A PSALM OR HYMN MAY NOW BE SUNG. 


THEN MAY THE CELEBRANT SAY AND THE CONGREGATION ANSWER 
The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 
Let us pray. 


THE pt tnt Ray KNEELING OR SITTING WILL ANSWER AFTER EACH COLLECT 
men. 


THEN WILL THE CELEBRANT PRONOUNCE THE BENEDICTION. 
The peace of God which passeth all understanding keep our hearts and 
minds in the knowledge and love of God; and the blessing of God Al- 
mighty, the comfort of his Holy Spirit and the grace of Jesus Christ 


’ 


be amonget us, and remain with us always. 


THE CONGREGATION WILL ANSWER 
Amen. 


THE CONGREGATION WILL RISE AS THE CELEBRANT LEAVES, AND A HYMN 
MAY BE SUNG. 


IV THE CELEBRATION OF THE EUCHARIST 


The manner of celebrating the eucharist in Unitarian churches 
must vary socording to circumstances, just as it always has through- 
out the Christian church. At the simplest communion service the min- 
ister could at least say some such bidding as "Let us give thanks un- 
to our Lord God," and offer a prayer of thanksgiving more or less like 
that given here. That prayer could be made to dominate the entire 
service. The congregation could be invited to join in the Lord's 
Prayer at the end. A step farther would be to print on the back of 
the church calendar or elsewhere the introductory versicles to the 
prayer of thanksgiving, the sanctus and perhaps the Lord's Prayer. 

The congregation could rise and join in all of these. All this could 
be done as well with a minister standing behind a communion table as 
at an altar. At the end of the Lord's Prayer, the minister could lift 
up the bread and break it publicly. 

On the other hand the liturgy given here can be celebrated with 
any desired amount of elaboration of ceremonial. Inasmuch as ites 
background is "English" one would naturally turn to English sources 
to look up the ceremonial which might be used. Now the ceremonial 
used in England before the Reformation was quite different from that 
of the Roman Catholic church at the present day, even though the words 
spoken were almost exactly the same as those now used in a Roman Cath- 
Olic mass. Peroy Dearmer in "The Pitaca'e Handbook" gives a ceremonial 
adapted for use in celebrating the eucharist as it is set forth in 
present-day Anglican books. That ceremonial is based upon the customs 
of the pre-Reformation church in England. I believe that that cere- 


monial is much more simple and flexible and beautiful than the cere- 


monial in use in hciomed aay Catholic churches. To "The Par- 
son's Handbook" or "A Directory of Ceremonial" published under the 
auspices of "The Alcuin Club" I direct the attention of the reader 
who may be interested in investigating the possibility of using 
elaborate ceremonial. He will find the possibility large indeed. 
Traditionally the eucharist has everywhere normally been cel- 
ebrated with the participation of a comparatively large number of 
people. "From the beginning we always hear of the holy liturgy cel- 
ebrated with deacons, assistants and in the presence of people who 
cry out and later sing their part. And still High Mass with deacon, 
subdeacon and a choir is the normal PO Fy "The East has still 
kept this principle and so has no provision for anything correspond- 
ing to our Low gt So writes Fortescue as a Roman Catholic. The 
distribution of the communion bread and wine by deacons which is to 
be seen in churches of many denominations is of course a return to 
primitive democracy in a way. The democracy is not necessarily a 
gain in this particular case. I will refer to the distribution later. 
The present liturgy can be celebrated with a number of assistants 
about the altar to read the lessons and to take part in other ways. 
It certainly could not be rendered at all adequately without the ac- 
tive and hearty participation of the congregation. The deacon of 
the present liturgy is the deacon of Congregational tradition given 
some of the functions of the deacon who figures so prominently in the 
more ancient rites. Perhaps he should be ordained in some way. The 
ordination of deacons is, I believe, a Congregational custom. It has 


Acts 6:5 
Apostolic as well as Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic and Anglican 


precedents. 


The choir (it can be a volunteer choir) can assist with the 
simplest or with the most elaborate music. To my mind the music 
given in Canon Douglas' musical settings of the paar ion Book of 
Common Prayer is the most beautiful of its type. The sanctus as he 
has adapted it from Marbecke can further be adapted to fit the words 
of the sanctus in the present liturgy. I think the music for the 
versicles and for the Lord's Prayer in some of his other settings is 
rather more melodious. The service-music in "The Cathedral Prayer 
peak: " in the Lutheran "Choral EE 4 ay "in "The Liturgical 
LSLC CSBH 
Service of the Lutheran Church" and Hutchins' "Chant and Service 
Book" is interesting but not so good. Lutheran and Anglican col- 


lections of the pre-Reformation introite and graduals translated 


CSB xxix. 96; -EH 854; TI; -TIG* 
into English and set to modern or to’ their traditional music can be 
CSBL82 


secured. "Sentences for the Seasons" taken from the Lutheran Com- 
mon Service Book are in use in altered form between epistle and 
gospel in Willow Place Chapel, Brooklyn. ; ) 
There are of course many settings of the psalms and canticles 

to their ancient tones or to more modern chant-music. Perhaps 
"The nist ca Psalter" by A. Madely Richardson and Phe Cathedral 
Prayer-book" associated with the name of Sir John Stainer are the 
most suggestive as to modern chant-tunes. But the directions for 
chanting and the pointing in the Cathedral Prayer Book are very bad. 
Richardson or "The Wen @renai® should be followed in this matter. 

POD CAE MOP 
Canon Douglas and W. H. Frere have set the psalms and some canti¢les 
to the more ancient plainsong music. Settings of canticles with ex- 


HPE 
cellent pointing will also be found in the new Episcopal hymnal, to 


both ancient and modern music. Of course Roman Catholic mass—music 
by the great composers could be adapted to or inserted into the 
present liturgy on occasion. [I think it is also worth while here to 
call attention to the new dcaisied sted Wick edited by Archibald 
T. Davison and Henry Wilder Foote. The Triataisiie Sequence -—- 
somewhat shortened -- makes an excellent canticle. 

The celebrant's music for a fairly simple service is found in 
the Douglas settings I have referred to. Fuller music beautifully 
adapted to English words is given in "The Ordinary and Canon of 
she Mebee to which Canon Douglas edited the music. For a few 
phrases at the most elaborate of choral services the celebrant might 
feel compelled to go to the Roman Missal itself. Of course adapta- 


tions would have to be made; but they would not be difficult. As to 


CMR 
general principles one may consult "Church Music" by A. Madely Rich- 
CMR 116 
ardson (who has the simplest suggestions for singing the collects) 
CMD GOP 


or "Church Music" by A. S. Duncan-Jones, or "A Grammar of Plain-Song" 
by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. Ata choral celebration of this 

service the following portions would be sung: hymns, psalms, anthems, 
versicles (but not those in the penitential introduction at the be- 


sinning of the service), amen whenever it follows a passage or phrase 


sung, collect and post-communion collect for the day, preface, sanctus, 


the Lord's Prayer with the celebrant's introductory phrase and the ben- 


ediction. At the most elaborate celebration conceivable the conclud- 
ing phrases of a few spoken prayers might be sung, e.g., of the gen- 
eral prayer, the offertory prayer and the prayer of thanksgiving. 
Thus the note is set for a sung amen and for further musical phrases 


which follow. 


A word as to the table at which the eucharist is offered. In 
early days the celebrant -- with his assistants around him on either 


CAP 81; PRC 74,75 
hand -- stood behind a table facing the people. There are basilicas 


in Rome where that arrangement sidil abetted But here, as often, 
I think, the newer custom ig really better. The altar which is now 
being restored in Unitarian churches is the altar of later Western 
Christianity. The altar in the Unitarian church in Toledo, Ohio, 
CREG Nov. 1, 1923 
is said to typify "the Unseen Presence." I think that is usually 
what Unitarians have in mind when they restore the altar as the 
focal point of their houses of worship. Obviously if an altar is 
so to be regarded the place of the celebrant who stands at the al- 
tar is not on the opposite side of the altar from the people (as a 
sort of special Manifestation and Incarnation of the Unseen). That 
is particularly true where the minister stands alone and unattended. 
He did not thus stand alone in the early church when he faced the 
people. In Baptist churches, where the earlier custom has been re- 
stored, deacons are beside the celebrant though they do not stand 
with him during the thanksgiving. 

Personally, I think the celebrant's place is on the congrega- 
tion's side of the altar. Save when he is directly addressing the 
congregation let him (and his assistants) face the altar as do the 
other worshippers. Furthermore let the altar be long enough to be 
really dignified; deep enough to be really usable; high enough so 
that the celebrant can use his hands on the top of it without having 
to stoop. Unitarian altars often fail in one or another of these. 


PHB 82 
respects. "The Parson's Handbook" should be consulted as to the al- 


Sl. 


tar and ite adornment. I regard Dr. Dearmer's suggestions there as 
more useful and better artistically than any others I have come upon. 
To give another personal opinion: I feel that the arguments 
against individual cups for the communion wine are much overdone. 
I do not like to be denied communion in the form of wine; but I 
would not want to receive it from a common cup. Individual cups ob- 
viate both the ees ai TR. On the other hand there is 
neither symbolic nor sanitary reason for using in the euchzist bread 
already entirely cut up into small cubes. I have seen such cubes 
used in Unitarian, Methodist and Baptist churches. Roman Catholics 
and some Anglicans use individual disks of unleavened bread. Though, 


for sound sanitary reasons, all can not well be made partakers of a 


common cup, all can as well as not be made partakers of a common loaf, 


| SB 114 TM S65 
as they ttt are in the East and perhaps once were in every rite. 
. TM SOL 
Leavened bread was originally used throughout Christendom. As to the 
ESP 35 


use of unfermented grape juice, see Tyson, "The Eucharist in St. Paul," 
where good arguments, historical and practical, are adduced in favor 
of the custom. 

The custom (it was the custom in the Baptist church of my youth, 


ed 


too) in the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, is suggestive as to the 


preparation of the bread. Following that custom for the most part, 
therefore, let us prepare the loaf as follows: Take a loaf of ordin- 
ary wheat bread, but old enough to cut well. Cut off all the crust, 
and cut it down 80 that the remaining loaf will be just the size 
needed to give all the communicants their communion bread. Then 
slice it almost to the bottom of the loaf -- both ways, leaving the 


whole loaf cut into square columns. One must be careful not to slice 


too near the bottom, or the loaf will fall to pieces of itself. 


must not be permitted to do so, for at the proper moment it mus 


It 
t be 


held up and broken publicly into two pieces. After it has been thus 


broken before all the congregation, the breaking into small particles 


to be distributed at the communion can easily and quickly be ac 
plished. 


The distribution itself may be made in a number of Ways. 
CRRD 60,130; PHB 396 


com 


Tra- 


ditionally, the celebrant would himself first receive his communion 


bread and wine. Next he would minister to the clergy and other 


PHB ie 
assistants within the chancel in the order of their dign . Then 


he would serve the rest of the congregation. According to present 


Roman Catholic and Anglican custom, the celebrant receives standing 


at the altar. -All others receive kneeling within the chancel or at 
TM 375 


a communion rail. In the Roman Church in an earlier day, "Peop 


le 


generally received the Holy Communion standing, as they still do in 


CRRD 61 


the East." Today in the Roman Church the communion bread is laid 


upon the tongue of the communicant. However, in an earlier time 


TM 373 
"there are many witnesses that the Host was put into the hand o 


f the 


Communicant," the present Anglican custom. When communion was given 


TM 306 


in the form of wine in the Roman Church, "It was the deacon who gave 


communion under this form." Today according to the Roman rite the 


celebrant alone receives communion under the form of wine. In churches 


of Congregational inheritance, communion bread is blessed and handed 


by the celebrant to deacons -- who in turn minister to the celebrant 


and to the members of the congregation who remain seated in the 


ir 


pews. Often the bread is not actually eaten until all have been 


served, when all partake together. Then the wine is blessed and 


similarly distributed. In churches of Congregational inheritance, 
ordinarily the communicant takes a portion of the bread with his 
own hand. The cup is received by the communicant into his own 
hands, if a common cup is used, or, if individual cups are used, 
the communicant himself takes a cup from a tray. Where individual 
cups are used, receivers for cups are often attached to the backs 
of pews. However, in the Church of the Messiah in Montreal, an 
assistant follows the deacons with a tray for emptied cups. fhe 
leaving of used cups in racks in the pews until after the close of 
the service seems to me highly undesirable. 

There is much to be said in favor of the distribution of one 


element at least, the bread, into the hand of each communicant by 
CWPF 336 


the celebrant himself. "The great distinguishing peculiarity of the 
sacraments is.......their unique individualization of their subjects." 
Distribution by the celebrant to individuals emphasizes that individ- 
ualization as it is shown forth in the eucharist. The deacon might 


then deliver the wine. Where individual cups are used an assistant 


might well follow with a tray to receive emptied cups. In King's 


Chapel and the First Church in Boston and no doubt some other Amer- 


ican Unitarian churches the communicants kneel at a communion rail. 


In the Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, as in some Lutheran and 


Reformed churches, communicants come forward and stand near the altar. 
In either case the celebrant can deliver a particle of the communion 
bread into the hand of each communicant, with the appropriate sentence 


of administration. Where individual cups are used the deacon can do 
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Custom dictates that the distribution shall always begin at the south 
end of a row of communicants. 

I believe the custom of inviting communicants to come to the 
altar is of value as making them active rather than mere passive 
participants in the communion. To my thinking the ideal custom for 
Unitarian churches would be for the celebrant first to receive the 
communion himself, then to serve the deacon and, with his assistance, 
any others within the chancel, all standing. The rest of the con- 
gregation would then come and stand before the altar and would be 
served by celebrant and deacon, the celebrant placing a particle of 
bread in the hand of each, the deacon a cup, each saying the approp- 
Triate sentence. An assistant would receive the emptied cups. In 
case the communicants were to remain sitting or kneeling in their 
pews, celebrant and deacon could distribute the bread and wine to 
the communicants in their pews, plate and cup or cups to be passed 
from one communicant to another in each pew. The communion sentence 


could be said every time plate or cup or cups leave the hand of 


celebrant or deacon. In any case the deacon would remain a suitable 


distance behind the celebrant. To me the separate blessing and dis- 
tribution of loaf and cup seem undesirable. Where there is objection 
to a common cup and where individual cups cannot be introduced, I 
should favor the distribution of the bread only to the communicants, 
the celebrant alone receiving the wine. Where there is objection to 
any distribution of elements whatever, the celebrant alone might Yre- 


ceive in the name of the congregation. 


tence is being repeated once when the number of communicants is large. 
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The general prayer may be a free prayer, a litany, a bidding 
prayer or a long and more or less fixed prayer such as is given in 


the present liturgy. It may be offered or led by the celebrant 


CWPF 197 PHB 420 
standing inthe pulpit, or standing ee kneeling) at the altar (or 
PHB 6 
before its lowest step) or kneeling at a litany-desk, or standing or 
SB 80 


kneeling at his own chair; or by the deacon standing or kneeling at 
his own chair or standing at the lectern, or kneeling at a litany- 
desk; or by a preacher who ere celebrant standing in the pul- 
pit or standing or kneeling at his chair, at the litany-desk or else- 
where. If an exhortation is used --— fixed or extempore -- he who 
rives it will of course face the congregation he is exhorting. The 
congregation will kneel orait with head bowed during the prayer. 

Here, perhaps, I may best refer to a custom to which I shall 
not refer in my description of a celebration of the present liturgy, -- 
namely the moving of the altar service-book from one part of the al- 
tar to another as the service proceeds. .-This custom arose as the 
result of the Svaeepal of the more modern low mass upon the more nor- 
mal high mass in the Roman Church. In earlier times the deacon sang 
the Gospel --— he still does at high mass -- on the "north" side of 
the church. When the celebrant began reading the gospel himself as 
he had to at low mass, the missal was moved to the north end of the 
altar s0 that the celebrant without leaving the altar could follow 
more accurately the deacon's earlier Custom. 

My liturgical authorities do not tell me why the book is at first 
vlaced at the south end of the altar. Originally, the celebrant stood 


PRC 75 | 
before his chair to say the collect -- a Roman Catholic bishop still 
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CRRD 173 
does. Possibly when the celebrant's seat was moved from behind the 


altar to the south of the altar he still stood before his chair to 
say the collect. Then, perhaps, when the collect began to be said 
at the altar, it was said at the south end. Various mystical rea- 
sons (pious after-thoughts) have been given for the perambulations 
of the book. This moving of the book is, so far as I know, pecu- 
liar to the Roman rite (and its Protestant descendant rites). I 
believe there is something to be said for the custom where the 
congregation is not violently opposed to it. 

Following that custom, then, the service-book at the begin- 
ning of the eucharist would lie upon its cushion or movable desk 
at the south end of the altar -- squarely, not obliquely. The cel- 
ebrant at the altar would give his salutation from the middle of 
the altar as usual, but before reading the collect would walk to the 
service-bock and stand straight before it facing it. The deacon or 
other assistant should move the book to the north end of the altar 
(if the celebrant is to read the gospel himself standing on the al- 
tar step), or else to a convenient place to the Lett of the veiled 
bread and wine, during the singing between epistle and gospel. The 
celebrant can himself adjust ite position for convenience in read- 
ing from the middle of the altar, during the offertory, after he 
has unveiled the bread and wine. At the post-communion the assist- 
ant who moved it before would move it back to its original position 


at the "south" end of the altar. 
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Now let me describe in some detail a celebration of the lit- 
PHB 82 
urgy I have just set forth. We will take for granted the altar now 


to be seen in many Unitarian churches (although it is not at all 
necessary to the use of the liturgy itself) located, let us say, 


at the east end of a fairly roomy chancel and raised a step or two 
PHB 92 
above the chancel floor. A runner of white linen covers the top of 


the altar and hangs down most of the “at to the floor at the ends. 
PHB 170 
The bread and the wine are on the altar veiled with a linen cloth. 


The loaf -- prepared as suggested in the preceding chapter -- is 
ESP 37 
on its plate near the edge of the altar. The wine (perhaps in in- 


dividual cups) stands behind the bread. A desk or cushion conven- 


SPC 
iently placed to the left of these holds the service-bock, which 


CORRD 445100 
may be opened to the collect. 


PHB 109 
A small table stands to the south of the altar against either 
PHB 374 
the south or the east wall. It contains the “had 4+ edaga tate bg or 
PHB l 


plates, the basin for receiving them, and the ewer and basins used 


when the deacon and the celebrant wash their hands. Chairs for the 
PHB 1132 
celebrant and deacon are against the south wall oe. a ‘rete and 
p 


to the west of the small table, the easternmost being that of the 
celebrant. Desks for unsbiing are before the chairs and on the 
desks are the books needed. The members of the choir are in their 


NOC 44 
places, and at a choral service, in addition to the other music ne- 


cessary, have in their hands selections out of Merbecke's Communion 


Service (or some other setting for the eucharist), as edited by 
MCS 
Charles Winfred Douglas. 


For the introit the choir sings some short anthem (or chants 


a few verses from a psalm) appropriate to the occasion; or the con- 
| PHB 353 
eregation sings a hymn. In the meantime the celebrant preceded by 


the deacon (both gowned) enters the chancel’ and stands before the 
CRRD 45 
lowest altar step facing the altar. If necessary the deacon pro- 
vides him with a card containing the prayers, etc., which precede 
the collect. The deacon goes to his chair and stands before it fac- 
CORRD 76ff,84ff; PHB 340ff, 348ff, 406ff 
ing across the chancel. But of course deacon and other assistants 
would preferably take their traditional places before the altar. 
When standing at or near the altar the celebrant, and the dea- 
PHB 244; CRRD 23 
con too, generally fold their hands unless they are doing something 


else with them. However, when the celebrant is saying prayers alone 


PHB 225 
and standing at the altar he lifts his hands up, fingers as high as 
CRRD 46 
his shoulders, palms straightened out and facing each other. He 
PHB 223 ) } 


folds hands during a concluding phrase when there is to be any res- 


og, 


ponse by the congregation, and of course during any prayer or response 


which the congregation says together with him. During the declaratory 


prayer following the confession and during the benediction the cele- 
PHB 385, 401 


brant might raise his right hand, but he should join his hands again 
at the concluding phrase. At a bidding to prayer, as "The Lord be 


with you" or "Let us pray," the celebrant parts and then joins his 
| | PHB 342;419 

hands. Celebrant and deacon turn to the congregation when addressing 
SJC | 

them. Hymns may be announced by the choirmaster, the deacon or the 


celebrant, or they may be posted on a hymn-board and not be announced 
Orally at all. 


ORRD 45 
All remaining standing the celebrant with hands joined begins 


the prayer, "Almighty God unto whom..." All (possibly excepting the 


celebrant -- who may bow -- and the deacon himself) kneel or sit 

noc 44; CRRD 45; NPB 9 
with head bowed as the deacon turns and says "Let us unite in making 
eseee" The celebrant or other ordained "teaching elder" if present 
in the chancel -- Anglican books have "the Bishop if he be present" -- 

NHBCP 625 
turns to the congregation for the declaratory prayer which follows. 
: CRRD 45 
Then the celebrant ascends to the footpace of the altar, turns to 
the congregation and (sings or) says "The Lord be with you." Here 
and at the post-communion collect he may find it convenient to turn 
CRRD 46 

back to the altar while the congregation answers "And with thy spir- 
it." In this case he will (sing or) say "Let us pray" facing the 
altar. The celebrant always turns by his right hand from the altar 


| CRRD 44; TM 214 
and by his left hand back again to avoid turning his back upon the 


deacon. 

After the congregation has (sung or) said Amen to the last 
of the colledts (if there be more than one) the celebrant goes to 
his chair. Meanwhile the deacon goes to the lectern to read the 
epistle. A gradual or an alleluia (such as may be found in the 
Lutheran center ieviewnent) is sung by the choir after the epistle, 
or the congregation may sing a hymn. In the meantime the deacon re- 
turns to his chair and the celebrant goes to the lectern. He will 


probably want to read the gospel himself when he has only one 4as- 


sistant. When the singing is done the celebrant announces the gos- 


the congregation has stood up and sung its acclamation 
portion selected. The preacher goes into the pulpit dur- 
ing the sermon hymm. The celebrant, if he be not the preacher, re 


turns to his chair; but if the sermon can not easily be heard within 


— 


the chancel, the celebrant and deacon will go where they can hear 
it better during the sermon-hymn, as in some Protestant Episcopal, 
and, I believe, French Catholic churches. Before or after the ser- 
mon comes the general prayer. A notice welcoming members of other 
churches to participate in the entire service might precede the 
hymn or the sermon or the exhortation. 

When the choir begins the offertory anthem, the celebrant goes 
to the altar, removes the veil coach ag bread and wine, folds it 
and places it to the right and back from the edge of the altar. 

The deacon meanwhile hands the collection bags or plates to the ush- 
ers -- at least this is usual in Protestant Episcopal churches. He 
washes his sinha’ bt ae credence-table. The oak samaah canine to the 
south end of the altar. "In all rites the celebrant washes his 


TM 309 
hands before handling the offerings." The deacon having a napkin 


on his left arm and his basin in his left hand seute wate: from the 
ewer over the celebrant's hands. The celebrant, after he has wiped 
his hands, returns to the middle of the altar and makes any necessary 
rearrangement of the bread and wine. The deacon replaces ewer, basin 
and napkin and goes to receive the collection bags or plates in the 
larger basin and brings them to the celebrant. The deacon always 
goes up to the celebrant's right. Then the celebrant knows where 
to Sabele hin. The celebrant takes the basin, perhaps lifts it up 
somewhat, and places it towards the south end of the altar. 

The collection received, the deacon goes to his chair. The cel- 
ebrant will also go to his chair if the anthem is to be a long one. 


The anthem ended, the celebrant turns and bids, "Let us pray." 


He turns to the altar and begins the offertory prayer. At the 

words "our offerings of bread and wine" ne lifts a plate of bread 

in vig Sia hand and a tray of cups in his left. The deacon may 

remove the collection-basin to the credence-table at the end of the 
PHB 344 

prayer. 

The celebrant (of course he faces the congregation) parts and 
then joins his hands as he (sings or) says "The Lord be with you." 
He parts and raises his hanes caneinas (singing or) saying "Lift 
up your hearts." He joins his hands and keeps them joined as he 
(sings or) says "Let us give thanks unto our Lord God." During the 
answer he turns to the altar and with hands parted and raised con- 
tinues (singing ), "It is very meet ....." He might join his hands 
during the last few words before the beginning of the sanctus. Un- 
fortunately the choirmaster will have to edit Canon Doublas' sanc- 
tus music, if the sanctus is to be sung to it, for the words Douglas 
uses are somewhat different from those in the present liturgy. With 
hands parted and raised the celebrant continues through the rest 
of the prayer of thanksgiving which he says without any special 
pause. It is all one prayer, there is pa fib AP moment of conse- 
cration. Of course he joins his hands before the congregational 
Amen. He continues to face the altar with hands parted and later 
joined as he (sings or) says "And now as Jesus....." His hands are 
joined as he ni is cnmexttiin unite in (singing or) saying the 
Lord's Prayer. Then the celebrant takes the loaf, lifts it slight- 


PHB 388 
ly above the level of his shoulders, and breake it. 


43. 


The members of the congregation kneel or sit with head bowed 
for their private devotions. The choir sings a suitable anthem or 
osalm or the congregation sings a hymn or silence may be kept. 

The celebrant finishes breaking the bread into convenient particles 
for the distribution. Then, perhaps saying to himself the words of 
BOPKC 198 
administration ("I take..... ," "I receive") the celebrant receives 
his communion bread and wine. Then the deacon approaches the altar 
and the celebrant gives the bread and then the cup into the dea- 
con's hands with the words of administration in each case. The 
celebrant returns to the altar and the deacon (coming to his right) 
receives from him a tray of cups. Then begins the distribution to 
the rest of the congregation, standing before the altar, an assist- 
ant receiving emptied cuos on a tray. The distribution ended, the 
celebrant returns the paten to the altar and receives the cups 
from the deacon (and assistant). Then, standing at the altar, the 
celebrant offers one of the prayers suggested or leads in some other 
brief act of devotion. Then would be sung the »salm or hymn. 
 ORRD 62; PHB 346,403 
Should the celebrant make it his custom at that time to wash his 
hands again, the deacon would assist him as at the offertory. Then 
CRRD 62; PHB 403 
the celebrant would replace the linen cloth upon plate and cup, and 
would turn to the post-communion collect in the service-book. At 
the end of the hymn the celebrant would turn to the congregation 
and give the salutation and post-communion collect exactly as he 


CRRD 63, 105 
cave the collect. He would close the service-book and (sing or) say 


the benediction, facing the congregation and with hand raised as 


Suggested earlier. He might again face the altar for a moment of 


rate co 
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Then, preceded by the deacon, he would leave 


The congregation could meanwhile sing a closing 


silent meditation. 
the chancel, 


hymn. 
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A COMMENTARY UPON THE LITURGY 


Vi 


I think it will be obvious to most of my readers that here is 
no "Art Nouveau" sort of liturgy of wholly fresh design, fashioned 
throughout from nothing in particular. Any form of worship has to 
begin somewhere. However, I think one reason why the eucharist is 

so little popular in Unitarian churches to-day is because there is 

so little that is really substantial about it as we celebrate it. 

It was inevitable that Protestant worship should be built up too muoh 
upon a basis of negations. The growth and development of the eu- 
charist have provided us with a vast storehouse of materials which 

we may use in our own celebration of the rite. We need not use them 
slavishly or just as they stand unless we want to. We can arrange 
them, subtract from them, add to them, shape them as we will. At any 
rate Unitarians can. But ours is to a large extent the fault if the 
eucharist of to-day is any poorer or less lovely or less responsive 
to the needs of human hearts than it has been in the past. 

This liturgy, then, endeavors to make the fullest possible use 
of our inheritance from the past; and it has seemed to me necessary 
to go back beyond the liturgies of the more immediate past to a 
considerable extent. The necessity is not due to the fewness of the | 
liturgies of the more immediate past, but is due rather to their 
poverty, and to their want of any particular design or plan. Inas- 
much as our ecclesiastical inheritance is largely English, I have 
used primarily English sources. | The English eucharist before the Ref- 
ormation was a Latin mass, the same in substance as the mass in use 
in American Roman Catholic churches to-day. The framework of this 
present liturgy, then is very largely that of the English eucharist 


before the Reformation. That framework and much of the original 


substance are to be seen in Lutheran and Anglican liturgies to-day, 
and in others of the great family of the Liturgies of the Protestant 
Reformation. These liturgies are much more closely interrelated than 
most people realize. 

The essential framework of the English liturgy of pre-Reforma- 
tion days (if I may thus refer to a really Roman liturgy) is in its 
broadest outline the framework of all the more ancient liturgies of 
Christendom. It is a simple and very satisfactory framework. My 
task has been to provide or suggest the materials which seem to me 
the most appropriate for filling it in to-day. Now Unitarian litur- 
gies have not been the most helpful to me in the accomplishment of 
my task. Often they embody materials of great beauty, but the frame-— 
work (if any in particular) generally appears to me to be askew and 
cluttered. Unitarian liturgies for the eucharist display prominently 
the signs of their Protestant origin. One might expect to find the 
framework of the present liturgy of the Church of England likewise 
askew and cluttered. It is very muoh so. However, that fact has 
been considerably to my advantage, for it has called forth a number 
of treatises upon the reconstruction of the English liturgy which 
have been of the greatest assistance to me. It is worth noting that 
every element of "A Communion Service" in VE pce MARS od 
al Worship" has its counterpart in the present liturgy. 

At the time I prepared the present liturgy in its earlier forn, 
I had before me among many other books W. E. Orchard's "Divine Wor- 
ship" from which I received many suggestions and made considerable 


NPB 
borrowings. Since then there has come into my hands, "A New Prayer 


Book" -= "Proposals for the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer and 
for Additional Services and Prayers, drawn up by a Group of Clergy." 
That book, for which my admiration is almost unbounded, has confirmed 
my judgment in some matters of arrangement, to my great satisfaction. 
But is has also suggested considerable changes to me. Experience in 


the use of the earlier form of the liturgy and helpful criticisms 


have suggested other changes. But we must look at the liturgy itself. 


oe Uae eee ys & eee 


I have taken the title "The Preparation" from the New Prayer 
NPB 9 
Book. "The Preparation" is simply the Liturgy of the Word of which 


I have spoken earlier. Here let me explain the use of the words 
"may" and "will" in the rubrics of the present liturgy. The word 
"shall," much seen in rubrics, does not appear here at all for, of 
course, nothing here prescribed is binding upon anybody nor is it in- 
tended that it ever should be. I have used the word "may " in the 
case of rubrics whose suggestions can be passed by without, in my 
opinion, altering at all vitally the general character of this liturgy. | 
"Will" is used in the case of rubrics which refer to really vital por- 
tions of the liturgy. : 
Traditionally the introit is sung while the celebrant and those 
who are to assist him are going to the citar. Lutheran and Anglican 
churches often use introits of the pre-Reformation church trans- 
lated into English and set either to modern music or to the traditional 
plainsong. "A ew Prayer Book® suggests certain canticles which may be 


used. A hymm would serve, or an anthem by the choir. Verses from an 


FSPB Seff 
appropriate psalm could be chanted. Pre-Reformation introits varied 


from Sunday to Sunday and festival to festival throughout the church 


AR 154,166 ey 


year. Well selected, an introit can be made to set the keynote for 
the whole celebration. At a plain service I should be inclined to 
omit any introit. Then a hymn or psalm or canticle fitted to the 
thought of the day could be sung just before the salutation and col- 
lect. To rise at the entrance of the celebrant is widely customary 
in Anglican and Roman havnattn deihahea In at least two Unitarian 
churches, the First Parish Church, Dorchester, and the Unitarian 
church, Orange, New Jersey, the congregation rises when the minister 
enters at the beginning of service. The obvious analogy is the ris- 
ing of the court-room audience at the entrance of the judge. J 
The introductory devotions are based on those BT Sine SR 
in pre-Reformation days. But there is a difference. In pre-Reform- 
ation England such devotions were said by the celebrant and his as- 
sistants only. The congregation had no part in them. Post-Reforma- 
tion Anglican liturgies retain only the "Collect for Purity" from the 
earlier preparation devotions, but that has been made a public prayer. 
MP 108,153 
In the Roman rite an assistant says a confession in the name of the 
communicants just before their ccumunicn, but as a matter of fact 
they do not hear it at all. In England the year before the introduc- 
tion of the English prayer book some devotions in English (taken toa 
NHBCP 485ff 
considerable extent from Lutheran sources), which included a confes- 
gion, were inserted into the Latin mass before the communion. The con- 
fession was said by one of ane ennto. or a "minister" -- subdeacon or 


deacon -- or the priest himself. At present, in all Anglican liturgies 


50. 


vriest and people kneel together and together say the confession which 
was given in those devotions, though not at the beginning of the ser- 
vice. 
e.g. CSBL 9; LH 7 

Lutheran liturgies are much more suggestive. Celebrant and 
people make their confession together as in Anglican rites -- "All who 
Christians are priests," cate ice but in the old place at the 
beginning of the service, for the eucharist is to be the united of- 
fering of all who participate in it. Both reieina beretan’ and 
"A New Prayer Book" have this arrangement. It is my feeling that 
when the deacon bids and leads the confession, the celebrant's prayer 
is made more impressive as a sort of response, even though he himself 
necessarily has joined in the confession. The present Church of Eng- 


land version of the Book of Common Prayer still provides that "one of 
CPB PHB 383 | 


the Ministers" -- deacon or sub-deacon or clerk, not necessarily the 
celebrant -- may lead in the saying of the common confession. In the 
NPB 9 


New.Prayer Book "one of the Ministers" is instructed to give the bid- 
ding; "Priest and People together" say the confession. 
"The Collect for Purity" as it is traditionally called -- "Al- 
mighty God unto.whom all hearts" -- "is probably of English origin 
NHBCP 477 
or at any rate especially connected with England." As I have said 
it is in all the Anglican books. All stand because it is here but 


introductory to the versicles which follow, which are not prayers. 


SM 316 
They correspond to similar versicles in the pre-Reformation English 
TRM 3 
rite, but they are really taken from the Roman Missal. I have used 
OCM 


the translation given in a High-Church Episcopal missal, for it is 


the most beautiful I have seen. The bidding to confession is a para- 
DS 180 
phrase of that in "Divine Service." Most of the phraseology of the 


ol. 


confession itself is based upon a prayer of confession in "A Book 


BPCJC 115 

of Prayer," save that some of the concluding phrases are from "Div- 
DS 180 

ine Service." The declaratory prayer of the celebrant is found in 


BPP 20 
"The Book of Prayer and Praise." I have altered it slightly in put- 


ting it into the declaratory form traditional at this point. In the 


Anglican books the corresponding words after the confession are put 
e.¢.BCPPE 231, -... 
into the mouth of "the Bishop if he be present." In a congregational 


church I think they may fittingly be said by some other ordained 
"oresbyter" present in the chancel. They thus become an answer to 
the united confession of celebrant and congregation. 


TM 244 
The history of the collect may be read in Fortescue, "The Mass." 


Percy Dearmer has a very suggestive chapter on "The Art of Making 
APW 149 
Collects" in his "The Art of Public Worship." The collect is one of 


the characteristics of the Roman rite and of the Protestant liturgies 
derived from it, -- in particular of the Lutheran and Anglican. fhe 
collect varies from week to week and gives to each celebration of 


the eucharist its own especial emphasis. This variation is charac- 


teristic of the liturgies of the Latin church, and thence has passed 
to the Lutheran and Anglican liturgies. It has seemed to me that this 


characteristic -- so widely followed -- is worth preserving. I be- 


lieve that the reader interested in this varying use of collects 


(and for that matter of correspondingly varying epistle and gospel 

lessons) should look up the Collects, Epistles and Gospels given in 
NPB 29ff 

"A New Prayer Book." The arrangement of the Christian year in that 


book is the most suggestive I have ever seen. There may be more than 


5a. 


one collect, although the Roman rite originally allowed for but one 
TM 848 CPCW 
per Sunday. "Common Prayer for Christian Worship" (the classical 
BPP 11llff 
Unitarian Liturgy) and the "Book of Prayer and Praise" (an American 


Unitarian liturgy worthy of careful study) have excellent collec- 
tions of collects. 

"Before the Collect the celebrant greets the people. This is 
a natural, very old and universal custom. Spe ye to speak in 
their name to God, so first he, as it were, presents himself to 


them." This salutation before the collect, though very ancient, can 


be omitted here as it is in most Anglican liturgies. It is much 
more important (if it oan only be kept in one place) to keep it be- 
fore "Lift up your hearts," where that or some similar salutation 
is all but universal. Roman Catholica stand for the collects at 
High Mass and for the first part of the prayer of Thanksgiving. They 
kneel at the sanctus. They Ar ll through low mass save at the 
entrance of the celebrant and at the gospel. Lutherans generally 
stand when they pray. Writing for Anglicans, Percy Dearmer says, 
"When in doubt as to the attitude for prayer, let the priest stand 
PHB 321,286. , 
and the people kneel." In Unitarian churches the congregation gen- 
erally remains sitting, but with head somewhat bowed, during prayer. 
The reading of lessons with singing between them is universal 
in Christian Ah on fe Matins before the Reformation involved -- 


BR 
matins in the Roman Church still involves -- daily liturgical read- 


inge from non-Biblical books. The Protestant Episcopal Church in- 


BOPPE xxii 
cludes the Apocrypha in its ‘lectionary for morning and evening prayer. 


The Gallican liturgy (the liturgy of Western Europe -- including Italy -- — 


before the spread of the Roman liturgy) provided that "On the fes-— 
CWOE 104 

tivals of the Saints their biographies were included in the lections’ 
at the eucharist. In other words non-Biblical lessons were once in 
use at the eucharist itself over much if not almost all of Hurove. 
"In the cues buns centuries not only the Bible but letters of bish- 
ops and acts of martyrs were read." The standing at the gospel les- 
son and the people's acclamation after the announcement of it are 
characteristic of the Roman liturgy and of the liturgies of the Prot- 
estant Reformation derived from it. The standing is of course a sign 
of esvecial resvect. The lesson of greatest dignity and honor is of 
course the last -- it is given the place of honor. 

Traditionally, both in East and West, the lessons have always 
been read by others than the celebrant save at the Roman Catholic 


low mass. In the Roman Rite the deacon reads the Gospel, the sub- 


deacon the Epistle. I have already referred to the arrangement of the 


Christian Year and of the Collects, Epistles and Gospels for the year 
as they are found in "A New Prayer Book." Of course there are sim- 


ilar (but not so suggestive) arrangements in Anglican and Roman Cath- 


Olic service-books. Unitarian congregations may prefer to hear long- 


er passages than those used traditionally. Lessons were longer in 
TM 254 


ancient times. They may not always care for a lesson from the gos- 


pels, nor want to stand and make an acclamation when it is announced 


nor to stand at all while it is being read. [I only remind my readers 


that such customs are certainly not binding upon Unitarians, and that 


they can be entirely ignored without entirely vitiating even the 


liturgy I here present. 


I have referred earlier to the settings of ancient introits 
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and graduals which may be secured, and to the "sentences" used be- 


tween epistle and gospel in Willow Place Chapel, pies gf A hymn 
SP 5 

or psalm or selected psalm verses could be used. The graduals, 
alleluias and tracte of the Roman and Lutheran rites are simply 


modifications of the psalms which with their responsive verses, were 


TM 265 
originally sung between the lessons. Sequences more or less like 
TM 872 
our hymns were a mediaeval development for use between the lessons. 
SPLR 185 


"The oldest place for psalm-singing is in the interval between the 
lessons. The ancient responsorial psalm in this place goes back to 
the earliest times; and, compared with it, all the rest of the 
psalmody of the Eucharist is relatively modern." 

In the Roman mass as in the Anglican and Lutheran liturgies, 
the Nicene Creed often follows the gospel. There was no creed in the 
earlier vag eatee A creed was not introduced at Rome until 1014. 
The Sermon, when there has been one, has traditionally been associated 
with the sca. & earlier version of the eucharist substituted 
‘a canticle for the creed. I think no substitution is particularly 
necessary. On the other hand I think the sermon hymn stands on its 
own feet. There is nothing (unless it be the creed itself) before 
the Reformation that corresponds to it. However, "In the middle ages 
it was sung by all thé Beanies That refers to the creed. The creed 
is still sung by all the people in parts of France and Germany. In 
Lutheran liturgies the sermon hymn often follows Bg 3 

The only point concerning which all liturgies agree as regards 
the general prayer, is its ubiquity. There may be several prayers an- 


swering to that description in any ancient liturgy. There is certain 


to be at least one. In most ancient liturgies long intercessions 
TCP 


are included within the prayer of thanksgiving itself. The general 


prayer I have given here is a revised version of the intercessions 
BPP vi 
of the Liturgy of St. James. In the Eastern rites there are (in 
addition to such intercessions within the prayer of thanksgiving) 
. e.g. SB 80,98 
long and more or less general litanies chanted by the deacon at 
NHBCP 254 

various times. "Before the Reformation, there was interpolated into 
the Sunday Mass in parochial churches a form of vernacular prayer 


called the Bidding of the bedes. The people were bid to pray, as 


the preacher successively named the subjects of their devotion and 


psalms and prayers followed. The same practise continued after the 


Reformation." The author refers chiefly to England. After the Ref- 
' NHBCP 255 
ormation and until 1663 the bidding prayer was used "before, or after, 


or more commonly in, the sermon." 
CWPF 196 , 
Luther in 1525 or 1526 suggested "After the sermon shall follow 


an open paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer, and admonition to those who 
wish to partake of the sacrament." It is a combination of bidding 
prayer and exhortation. He saye "It seems that the ancients have 

done this from the pulpit; hence it is still customary to offer the 
general prayer soen tbh patadei* The universal Lutheran general pray- 
er is descended from the bidding prayer Luther eae ot It seems 

to me likely that the widespread use of an exhortation in the euchar- 
ist may likely have some connection with the exhortation with which 
Luther's bidding prayer closed. The Anglican prayer "for Christ's 
Churegh Militant" is very similar to the Lutheran general prayer. 


However, like the Eastern intercessions, and for that matter like the 


intercessions spread through the prayer of thanksgiving in the 


Roman rite, it was contained within the prayer of thanksgiving in 
FSPB 321 
the first Book of Common Prayer, 1549. 


Now we can not have a long general prayer included in our 


prayer of thanksgiving for two reasons: it would exclude the tone 
of thanksgiving, and it would make the prayer of thanksgiving too 
CPB; BCPPE 828 
long. It can not be placed after the offertory as in some Anglican 
688,.56;LH 26 
and Lutheran books because the offertory prayer is at that point. 


To place a long prayer there wearies the congregation before the 


prayer of thanksgiving anyhow. The most suggestive precedents are 


= 


those which place it after or before the sermon. Nevertheless we 


certainly want some sort of general prayer. My feeling is that we 
would do best not to make our custom too fixed. Let us use such a 
general prayer as the one given in the present liturgy part of the 
time. Let us use some sort of litany at times. A "bidding prayer" -- 
John Haynes Holmes uses one every Sunday in place of the traditional 

free prayer -- might sometimes be effective. A "free prayer" could 


be used sometimes. I have elsewhere suggested that the deacon (after 


the analogy of the Eastern diaconal litanies) or the preacher (even 
though not the celebrant, after the analogy of the bidding prayer) or 
the celebrant (after the analogy of the Anglican prayer "for the 
Whole state of Christ's Church Militant" or of the intercessions 
within the prayer of thanksgiving in the more ancient liturgies) 


could give the prayer. I have also suggested elsewhere the various 


places where he who gives it could stand or kneel. 


| NHBCP 483 
"The Exhortations are a special feature of the reformed offices." 
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They are in almost every service in the Anglican prayer-books, and 
they often show a strong indebtedness to their Lutheran or Calvin- 
NHBCP passim. 

istic antecedents. An exhortation is part of every order of worship 
given in our Unitarian "Services for Congregational Sorsh ie While 
the exhortation I have given here makes its first appearance in that 
pook, the history of the use of such an exhortation in the "communion 
service" can easily be traced back through Unitarian and Anglican 
liturgies to the English devotions from Lutheran sources which in 
1548 were inserted into the Latin mass. I have already noted how 

the Lutheran bidding prayer and the exhortation at eucharist seem to 


meet in Luther's suggestion as to "an open paraphrase of the Lord's 
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Prayer." Prosaic Protestantism in its love for exhortation often 


inserts a fixed exhortation where normally there should be the resound- ' 
CWPF 340; CW 193; LH SO | 
praise and thanksgiving of versicles, preface and sanctus. 


If fixed exhortations are to continue part of Unitarian celebra- ii 


I rn er 


tions of the eucharist, it would no doubt be desirable to provide 
other such exhortations stressing other aspects of the eucharist. 
The second exhortation (it follows this one) in "Services for Congre- ai 
gational el ge could be alternated with the exhortation I have Hi] 


given. In the Eastern liturgies biddings to the congregation (usually 


very brief) are dite given to the deacon to say. There was one such 
— 
in the first English liturgy. It has seemed to me that the exhorta- 


tion in this order for the eucharist, being more or less of an in- 


sertion into the original course of the service, might often be given 


to the deacon to say. The prayers which here follow the exhortation 


are seen in varying forms in Unitarian liturgies after the middle of 


the last century. I have already referred to the original of which 


they are a revision -- the intercessions in the prayer of thanks- 


giving in the Liturgy of St. James. I give them as they are found 
in "Services for Congregational Worship," save that I have removed 
one phrase. 
THE OFPFERTORY. 
I have spoken earlier of the offertory and of its history. 
An offertory prayer has been characteristic of the Roman rite from 


the earliest days. "This is only one case of the universal prac- 
TM 296 


tise of dedicating to God anything that is to be used in his service." 


The original Roman offertory prayer was the ‘secret "-- still a part 
of the Roman mass. "Before the Canon began to be whispered, the 
secret was the only prayer not heard throughout PP Ban RP It was 
said silently because an offertory chant was going on at the same 
time. In the Roman rite the secrets vary as do the collects of which 
I have spoken and the post-communion collects to which I shall refer 
later. All three are of the same structure. The collect for "The 
Birthday of St. John the Baptist" (along with some of the other 

Older secrets, says Eas CR keeps the picture of the large 


heap of loaves at the more ancient offertory: "We heap up gifts up- 
TRM 603 


on thine altars, O Lord" etc. The fixed offertory prayers which have 


since been added to the Roman rite are also said secretly. 

The offertory sentences provided in the Anglican books (appar- 
ently chiefly as incitements to larger monetary contributions) are 
substitutes for the verses given in the antecedent Latin liturgy, and 
which were then the only vestiges left of the psalms sung earlier 


still while the congregations offerings were being received. I doubt 
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if the sentences do much to swell the size of collections in churches 
of Anglican rite. Our own customary offertory anthem is much more 
fitting. Incidentally it answers much better to the ancient offertory 
psalm. But anyone can restore the Anglican sentences who wants to. 


Some of the sentences in the American Episcopal Book of Common Prayer 


are very beautiful. One of them is now sung as an "offertory sen- 
tence" in churches of all denominations -- "All things come of thee, 
O Lord, and of thine own have we given thee." I would be inclined to 
omit any offertory sentence beyond the offertory anthem at a eucharist. 
However, it has seemed to me worth while to echo the now familiar 
words of Ka sentence just referred to in the offertory prayer. 

The original form of the present liturgy had no offertory prayer. 
The defect was pointed out to me by the Rev. Frank Byron Crandall. 


At first I did not see just how I could prepare an offertory prayer 


that would mean anything. An offertory prayer seemed to me an un- 


necessary anticipation of the "oblation" which I shall have cause to 

refer to later. However, I looked again at W. E. Orchard's offertory 
| DNS 128 — 

prayer which I had incorporated in part in the earlier form of the 


present liturgy in another place. In the present revision Dr. Or- 


chard's offertory prayer becomes the basis of another offertory pray- 


er. Both include the very beautiful Oblation of Self or offering 
of self which the Anglican communion has contributed to the world's 
treasury of devotional utterance. Both also include phrases from 
"The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles." Prayers from that very an- 


BPP 173; BOPKC ‘'.°..\ 308; nooo 61 
cient source have (since its discovery in 1883) frequently appeared 


in Unitarian liturgies -- an added reason for including phrases, at 
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least, here. I believe that Mr. Crandall's suggestion has resulted in 
a considerable gain to the present liturgy. 
The Roman offertory prayers say nothing about the money con- 


tributions (which still take the place of the ancient contributions 
TM 300 
in kind). The Anglican prayer "for the whole state of Christ's 


Church" gays nothing about the bread and Wine, but only about the 
NHBCP 480ff | 
money offering. However, the phraseology has often been interpreted 
NHBCP 482 
in a more inclusive manner. The omission of reference there to the 


bread and wine may be related to Luther's view as to the pre-Ref- 
CWPF 170 
ormation offertory -- "That entire abomination." The laying of 
money-offerings on the altar and their dedication are, I believe, 
NHBCP 480 
of Anglican post-Reformation invention. 
Tae: OL ROR 
For precedents for the prayer of thanksgiving I of course 
first looked to my "English" sources. Hence the phraseology of the 
"preface" -- "It is most, right," etc. -— and the place left for 
the variable "proper preface." I have restored the "sanctus" -- 4 
"Holy, holy, holy...." to its more 3, See form. Tre Lutherans 
use that, and (with a slight addition) it occurs gh Book of 
Common Worship" of American Presbyterians. Historically the "sanctus" 
has always been considered a congregational acclamation. Due to the 
form of the "preface" I have included, it has been necessary to put 
all the more specific thanksgivings after the sanctus. The Anglican 


books generally insert a more or less penitential prayer immediately 


BPP 181; BCPKC 196 
after the sanctus. Some Unitarian liturgies do. Such a prayer is an 


interruption. The broadly inclusive thanksgivings of the earlier 
liturgies do not at all appear in the present Anglican and Lutheran 
liturgies. I have therefore had to go back to the more ancient 
liturgies of the Eastern and Western church for precedents. In the 
thanksgivings for "companions near and dear to us" and for the 
"unknown and lowly people" I have written in testimony to my own 
experience. However, the second of the phrases is itself taken from 
"Services for senentnn kien) Worship." The "geers" referred to 
include the modern scientists, who have revealed glories of God's 
work undreamed of before their time. The last sentence of the par- 
agraph is based upon phraseology in Pr. Orchard's identi aed 
Prayer." | 


The words of institution are taken straight from the King James | 
version of I Corinthians 11:23-25. Competent scholars wholly dis- 


agree as to what took place the night Jesus was betrayed. Preserved 
HCT 
Smith believes the eucharist began not with Jesus but with a vision 


received by Paul, in which Paul was instructed to institute a sac- 
ramental meal such as was characteristic of the contemporary mystery 
cults. It is widely believed that Jesus did not himself intend to 


GJ 199° NPB 15 | 
institute any perpetual memorial. From "A New Prayer Book" came the 


suggestion which has resulted in the phrase with which I have intro- 


duced the words of institution. That phrase makes it possible in the 


liturgy to pass by the scholarly disagreements. It introduces the 
worshipper directly to that historic eucharist which has been the 


chief act of worship in the Christian church since Paul's day. There 


are omissions from Paul's words in the communion service in "Services 


* 


SCW 36 er, 
for Congregational Worship." I believe that the phrase by which 


they are introduced in the present liturgy makes editing unnecessary 
and even undesirable. 
CSBL61; LH 14. cf.BCOPKC 197; BPP 181 

In present-day Lutheran liturgies, the thanksgivings stop 
abruptly with the sanctus. The words of institution are quoted (very 
often sung) by the celebrant as a scripture text. The emphasis upon 
the words of institution in the liturgies of the Protestant Reform- 
ation is a direct inheritance from Roman Catholicism. fhe euan 
Church before the Reformation regarded the recitation of the words 
of institution by a qualified celebrant as the consecratory act. The 
invocation of the Holy Spirit is regarded as consecratory in the 


TM 402 
Eastern Church. Luther abhorred that part of the prayer of thanks- 


giving which occurred in the Roman rite following the sanctus -- 


"that mangled and abominable Canon, gathered from every source of 
CWPF 167 
filth and corruption." Therefore he omitted it entirely, retaining 
CWPF 176 ,198 
only the words of institution as a text and the Lord's prayer with 


its bidding. 

The Anamnesis -- "Wherefore, O Lord...." --,the oblation -- 
"do celebrate and offer...." -- and the invocation of the present 
liturgy follow the form in the PLE} A The version in 
"A New te has been particularly helpful to me in my re- 
vision of them. The anamnesis generally refers only to events in 


Jesus! life which followed the Last Supper. Originally the anamnesis 


was a continuing ¢ ee ee the events of Jesus’ life which 
TM 3S 
followed his institution of the eucharist. Thanksgiving for the 
TM 346 
sending of the Holy Spirit probably followed, thus fixing the place 


? 63. 


of the invocation. Now that the purpose of the anamnesis has changed 
it is fitting that its content should be different. In Rome and 


elsewhere from the fifth to’ the eleventh centuries the Nativity was 
T™ 133 | 
often included in the anamnesis. The phrase "the blessed company of 
FSPB 227; BCPPE 2358 
all faithful people" in present liturgy is from the Anglican liturgies. 


Similar phraseology is found in some Anglican liturgies and in "A 
New Prayer Book." The congregational amen at the close of the prayer 
TM 35; NHBCP 4356 
of thanksgiving dates from the earliest times. Liturgical writers 
: TM 6; NHBCP 4350 
refer to the congregational "amen after thy giving of thanks" in 
I Corinthians 14:16. 

"And that the People may join with the Priest in the act of 
Consecration we place the Lord's Prayer in its ancient position as 
the climax of the Canon," an explanatory pamphlet says concerning the 

SOC 12 
liturgy for the eucharist in " A New Prayer Book." "In all rites," 
says Fortescue, "it comes at the end of the Eucharistic Prayer, ad- 
ding to that the sanctity of our Lord's.own prayer, joining it to 


TM 361 | 
the Communion." ."In all E@stern and in the Paris rites it is said 


by cia Sennte "It is universal, on account of the special dignity 
of this prayer, to introduce it by a clause begging God to allow us 
to say it, generally referring to the fact that our Lord taught us 
to say it." Abraham M. Rihbany seine beta Clash between two clans 
which resulted from the rival claime of representatives of the two 
Clans to the right to lead the congregation in the Lord's Prayer. 
This occurred in a Greek Orthodox church ina Syrian village. In 
Russian churches the congregation sings the Lord's Prayer with the 


choir. 


TM 361 
In ancient liturgies the Lord's Prayer is placed sometimes be- 


fore and sometimes after the breaking of the bread. The Church of 
England revived the°congregational recitation of the Lord's Prayer 
in connection with the prayer of thanksgiving, though Anglican 
liturgies now generally place the Lord's Prayer after the. communion. 
I have placed it where it occurred in Pigg ce HEAT liturgy in 
England, and also in the first Book sg were Prayer. All stand 
shrough we prayer of thanksgiving and the Lord's Prayer after it 
because it is the congregation, not the celebrant alone, that offers 


them. In England before the Reformation the congregation stood from 


PRC 119 
"Lift up your hearts" through the sanctus. In Roman Catholic 
MESCC 57 


churches the congregation stands through the preface until the sanc- 
tus at high mass. The "silence for a espace" between the Amen of the 
prayer of thanksgiving and the introduction to the Lord's Prayer is 
suggested in "A jen ius ce Book." Proper prefaces for insertion at 
the place indicated on great days can be modelled upon those in "The 

BCPPE 2353 BCPKC 195 NPB 62 
Book of Common Prayer," "The King's Chapel Liturgy," and "A New Prayer 
Book." 

"Then will the celebrant lift up and break the bread." "In all 
liturgies the consecrated bread is broken before Ps 2 5 Ee 
Referring to a very ancient fresco in one of the catacombe Percy 
Nearmer says (in a section jonbesatns the Eucharist in the Second 
Century but before A.D. 150), "It would seem from this picture and 
from the language of the New Testament, coupled with the fact that 
the Great Thanksgiving......was extemporary at this time, that the 


Fraction was the central act of the primitive Eucharist.’ Clearly the 


a TZ 365n_ sy. 

breaking of the bread should so be done that all can see it. In 
the fresco the spreeident® "with some show of force breaks one of 
the loaves." If the celebrant is facing an altar he must lift up 
the bread high enough so that people can see 3% ees he breaks it. 
Then the congregation can kneel or bow down for their private dev- 
otions before (and after) their communion. Like so many other el- 
ements of the ancient rites, the breaking of the bread is displaced 


in the present-day Anglican liturgies. 


THE COMMUNION 
In the Roman rite Agnus Dei is sung during the fraction and 
MP 148° 
the communion of the priest (and the "ablutions" too). Earlier 


there were communion-psalme sung with responses between the verses. 


ee ie oe weg 


The responses still survive in the Roman missal. "All rites have a 
: TM 385 
chant of some kind during the Communion." But silence also conduces | 


to devotion. 


SB 118 MP 154 CSB 63 BOPPE 237 : 
The Eastern, Roman Catholic, Lutheran and Anglican rites all 


have sentences of administration more or less like those I have given. 
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The sentences of administration in the present liturgy are taken, with 
HFM I 2d | 
changes, from "A Handbook for Ministers." "Take" is Gh ns for 
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"Fat", "Receive" for "Drink." The Rev. John Howland Lathrop suggested i | 


this change. He saye that of course we do eat the bread and drink 
the wine, but that the distinctive and important thing is that we 


"take" or 


"receive" them in remembodrance of Jesus. 


It was always my impression that the closing of the former version 


of the present liturgy was too abrupt. Furthermore I think there is 


something to be said for spoken prayer immediately after the com- 


munion -- in fact really as a part of the communion. There is such 


spoken prayer immediately after the communion in the Anglican lit- 


urgies. I have included two prayers found in "Services for Congre- 
SCV (37. _. 


gational Worship." I have altered the concoluding phrases of the 


last, but the original can be used by anyone who prefers it. The 
\ 
celebrant may prefer to use other devotional utterances at this 


place. 
POST-COQOMXMUNUNION 


The anthem or hymn of the alli aes (like the Agnus Dei 
MP 149, 15 


and "communion" of the Roman rite) gives an opportunity for the 


celebrant to veil the plates and cups and to rearrange the altar 


as it was at the 
TM 389 


lects with their salutation echo =e collects of the beginning of 


beginning of the service. The post-communion col- 


the service. There should be the same number as there was earlier 


of collects; and they should reecho the thought of the earlier col- 


lects as well. 


Anglicen books seem to intend the use, occasionally, at least, of 
NHBCP 498; BCPPE 513; PHB 400 

post-communion collects immediately before the benediction. 

lect, however, 


is clearly named a post-communion collect. Lutheran 


liturgies, also, omit variable post-communion collects. 


The benediction is a revision of that in the Anglican books, as, 


SCY (37 _; 
apparently, is that in "Services for Congregational Worship." 


fer the present revision as an improvement over the revision given 


there. The original was added to the first English liturgy for the 
FSPB 228 
eucharist 


Their structure should be that of all ¢collects. The 


No col- 


I of- 


1549) "to take the plece of the blessing that was customary 
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NHBCP 497 
though not prescribed in the Latin Missaldé." The congregation 


rises as at the entrance of the celebrant. 
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